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1961 


A Time to Speak 
—To Say Yes 


The intensity of a man’s faith in life 
may be gauged by his readiness to say 
yes to the past and yes to the future, to 
recognize the good he has inherited 
while being ready to accept change. By 
making full use of new facts, new cir- 
cumstances, new relationships, we ex- 
pand and enrich a heritage while these 
very changes enable us to understand 
more fully and to value more highly. 
For all who believe in the future, in 
life itself, now is the time to speak for 
their beliefs. 

The conflicts behind the surface of 
international—and for that matter also 
of national—politics are conflicts whose 
battlefield has always been, is, and al- 
ways will be the hearts of men. 

The Cross . . . should not separate 
those of Christian faith from others but 
should be that element in their lives 
which enables them to stretch out their 
hands to peoples of other creeds in the 
feeling of universal brotherhood which 
we hope one day to see reflected in a 
world of nations truly united. . . . Our 
work for peace should be pursued with 
the patience of one who has no anxiety 
about results, acting in the calm self- 
surrender of faith. 

DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 

addresses to 

New York Herald Tribune Forum, 
World Council of Churches 


A spirit of Christmas ’61 


Hark the Herald-Tribune sings 
Advertising wondrous things. 


God rest ye merry, merchants, 
May ye make the yuletide pay. 

Angels we have heard on high 
Tell us to go out and buy. 

It doesn’t matter how sincere it 
Is, or how heart-felt the spirit— 
Sentiment will not endear it; 
What's important is the price. 


TOM LEHRER 
Christmas Carol 
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“Even 


So Tiny 


A Spark” 


Just as there is no guilt by asso- 
ciation, neither can we latch onto 
righteousness by receiving a re- 
port of having a friend who has 
been there. In this kind of day it 
isn’t good enough for a move- 
ment to be held together by frag- 
mented, isolated good deeds. 

When Susie is put behind bars 
in Jackson, Mississippi, we can- 
not afford to let her come back 
and report, “See what I did... . 
Nail prints in my hands.” What 
have we done to Susie—and to 
ourselves? 

The whole movement must 
know what it is about so clearly 
and committedly that it stands 
inside the smelly, crowded jail- 
house, in this act of Susie. And 
the whole movement must be 
present just as truly in that 
campus remnant that is holding 
its own and keeping the question 
alive and nurturing the ferment, 
be it even so tiny a spark. 


NELLE MORTON 
NSCY 1961 


EARTH, PEACE 


—Good Will 
Toward Men? 


At the beginning God expressed 
himself. That personal expression, that 
word, was with God and was God, and 
he existed with God from the begin- 
ning. All creation took place through 
him, and none took place without him. 
In ‘him appeared life and this life was 
the light of mankind. The light still 
shines in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness has never put it out. 

He came into the world—the world 
he had created—and the world failed to 
recognize him. He came into his own 
creation, and his own people would not 
accept him. Yet wherever men did ac- 
cept him he gave them the power to 
become sons of God. These were the 
men who truly believed in him, and 
their birth depended not on the course 
of nature nor on any impulse or plan of 
man, but on God. 

So the word of God became a human 
being and lived among us. 


John 1:1-5, 10-14 J. B. PHILLIPS 


Jesus, the Son of God who has be- 
come man, is a genuine man—which | 
again does not mean that in his per- 
sonality the divine became visible so as 
to fill men with enthusiasm and touch 
their feelings or to fascinate and over- 
whelm them. If that were the case, the 
divine would then be conceived of 
simply as the human exalted and inten- 
sified. But according to John, the divine 
is the very counter-pole to the human, 
with the result that it is a paradox, an 
offense, that the Word became flesh. . . . 

Faith, then, is the overcoming of the 
“offense’’—the offense that life meets 
man only in the word addressed to him 
by a mere man—Jesus of Nazareth. It 
is the offense raised by a man who 


claims, without being able to make it 


credible to the world, that God is en- 
countering the world in him. It is the 
offense of “the word became flesh.” As 
victory over this offense, faith is victory 


over the world. 
RUDOLF BULTMANN 


Theology of the New Testament 
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by JOHN DAVID MAGUIRE 


ruling in Montgomery, Alabama, my boyhood 

home, I suddenly found myself saying, “The 
Freedom Rides must not be allowed to stop, for other- 
wise extremists everywhere will conclude that if they’re 
violent enough they can stop citizens’ exercising their 
constitutional rights.” I had read the purpose of the 
original Freedom Riders: to test peaceably whether al- 
ready existing, but daily violated, laws would, upon quiet 
demand, be enforced. The rabble had answered, “No,” 
thwarting the law of the land with violence. I was sick- 
ened and saddened and aroused. 

Boyhood exposure to the Bible in a Christian home 
had convinced me that segregation was immoral. Under- 
graduate years abroad had confirmed the conviction 
that continued discrimination is the greatest single cause 
for foreigners’ distrust and dislike of the United States. 
Graduate student friendships with Negroes had high- 
lighted the disgusting customs which kept us from seeing 
each other socially when we went south. Now a teacher 
(“conservative,” “responsible,” “Ivy-Leagued”’ ), I sensed 


* SEEING MOBS one late May morning momentarily 


‘that Freedom Riding with professional colleagues would 


remind people everywhere that this was more than a 
Negro student movement. 

The specific issue of the free use of buses and terminal 
facilities had to be the concern of every citizen, white 
or black, old or young, northern or southern, for it 
raised a large ultimate question: Which takes prece- 
dence? Local segregation ordinances or the Constitution 
of the United States? Which men are to be supported? 
The mob, through silence? Or those seekers of law, 
through open identification? The opportunity to trans- 
late long-standing, much discussed convictions into ac- 
tion comes so rarely. Here was a specific situation in 
which it could be done. And so I went on a Freedom 
Ride, warned by some colleagues that it was only 
“trouble-making.”’ 
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Consequences 


Born in the South, 

a young professor of religion 

at Wesleyan University 

tells why he went on a Freedom Ride 


Each member of our group self-consciously sought by 
going to affirm the propriety of direct non-violent action, 
and-to demonstrate its potency. Each had a sense of 
urgency, convinced that, should this strategy fail, some 
impatient Negro leaders would immediately demand their 
rights with violence, launching a blood bath which would 
really qualify as “trouble-making.” The securing of the 
vote and the winning of binding judicial decisions are, 
though exasperatingly time-consuming, certainly the 
most effective long-range means for securing civil rights. 
But “selective purchasing” (economic boycott) and direct 
non-violent action like the Freedom Rides are surely 
the most telling short-term strategies. 

Each mounts pressure—a move usually avoided by 
genteel, “good” folk—until those denying the demands 
of decency are gently forced to yield. Having assuaged 
his southern supporters by formally requesting a “cool- — 
ing-off” period, Attorney General Kennedy responded 
to the pressure mounted by our persisting in the Rides 
with a petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a ruling once and for all banning discrimination in 
travel. Without the peaceable pressure of such continued 
direct action, he could not, politically speaking, have 
initiated this far-reaching action. 

It matters little, then, that the litigation following our 
arrest for “breaching the peace” may never reach the 
Supreme Court. If it does, however, the Court, based 
on its past decisions, is bound to deny the vicious legal 
logic presently being employed by the southern states. 
“When a riot is imminent,” they argue, “one ought mo- 
mentarily to surrender his constitutional rights. However, 
we concede that each time he exercises them, a riot /s 
imminent. Therefore, as a matter of practice, one ought 


never to exercise his civil rights in the segregated South. 


If he does, since he may incite a riot, we shall arrest him 
for breach of the peace.” The Supreme Court has stead- 
fastly ruled that it is the responsibility of the state to 
provide better protection in such situations, and not the 
duty of the citizen to surrender his rights. 


MAH 


We hoped, then,.by our going to affirm our support 
for our fellow citizens, kinsmen in Christ, and specifically 
to mount sufficient pressure to elicit an ICC ruling or to 
initiate litigation which would clarify and renew these 
already existing rights of travel. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission ruling has now — 


appeared, sweepingly banning segregation in interstate 
buses and in any facility of any terminal which they use. 
This particular triumph of social justice could only have 
been achieved through the persistence of men at the time 
called “meddlers.” This shift in society succeeded only 
because some folk were willing to “make trouble,” and 
would no longer settle for peace at any price. 

Other things have also resulted. The southern com- 
munity, particularly white, has become polarized into 
the “for” and “against” camps. This is not only a neces- 
sary momentary stage in social progress, but a beneficial 
one—identifying parties, forcing sides-taking, destroying 
the illusion that there is somehow some middle ground 
on this issue. There is not. One is either for law or 
against it, and the sooner such a recognition the better. 

The Negro community, vividly reminded of nationwide 
support, has renewed its efforts toward full citizenship, 
establishing voter registration schools and launching 
varied programs of direct non-violent action. The use of 
this technique, a moderate one (standing half-way be- 
tween slower litigation and undesirable violence), has 
been socially vindicated. | 

Since the Freedom Rides it has been easier for former- 
ly shy and hesitant people to identify openly with the 
movement toward civil rights. Churches’ have found 
fresh courage to do more than pay lip service to equality. 
Universities have re-discovered a crucial part of their 
purpose, to arouse, train, and support a sense of obliga- 
tion for the body politic. Students have found a reward- 
ing channel for expressing their social passion and social 
concern. Of course this has been costly. Cherished family 
relationships and long-standing friendships have been 
strained and ruptured. But this seems the price of free- 
dom, albeit a painful one. Freedom is costly, but surely 
it is worth the cost. 

Family, friends, men everywhere have been challenged 
to acknowledge that discrimination is not a northern 
problem nor a southern problem, but an omnipresent 
human problem. All of us have been challenged to see 
that, even appearing a “trouble-maker,” a man cannot 
call himself free or rest in his rights until all men enjoy 
the basic liberties to which the Lord God created us. @ 


Annunciation 


between battles 


From the slopes toward the valley 

Where bodies were broken 

Long-necked shepherds stare like stone 
While, billeted in that timid town, 
Murmuring hopes of blood and bone, 
Twelve men rest the moon around, 

A slick of uniforms, gashed like a wound. 


Dawn finds the picador’s proud lance 
Leaned next the shoulder of an ox in trance, 
The cock crows thrice, crassly as 

Carols on the battlefield, while 

The strident streaming of a star 

Warns and wakes the soldiers in the loft 
Who breathe the drugging scent of myrrh. 


Watchman! The chattering angels are 
Like that starlight striking on the roof, 
Perhaps a sign. Take up your armor 
From the gold-strewn floor. 


Oh, up the banners green and red, 
We'll break the broad back of the sky 
With howling horn and hasty hoof, 
Shields in the sun, goblets of gore, 
Prance the horses, preen the cock, 
War, O wassail of war! 


Then comes the morning and the sun 

(Glittering warriors poised upon the hill) 

While near the rock where fishers stalk 

Fish frightened by the trumpeting corps 

Spurt from the net of the fisherman 

Whose feet, washed in water, will forevermore 


Walk in sacraments of sunlight, 


(Galloping, galloping) will forever walk, 
Waiting for him who watches from the shore. 


—Pierre Henri Delattre 
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a successiul attack 


by HOUSTON WADE 


University of Texas 


ON A CHILLY DECEMBER NIGHT last year, 57 white and 
Negro students from the University of Texas left the 
Y and headed for the Texas movie theater next door. 
The first student to the box office was a Negro. His dollar bill 
was rejected. The cashier said, “I can’t sell you a ticket.” 

The next student, a white girl, held onto her dollar. “I want 
a ticket,” she said, “but not unless everyone in line will be sold 
a ticket.” 


Thus began the Austin stand-ins. The ticket line did not 
diminish because, once refused, the students went to the end and 
tried again. The 57 were joined by others through the evening, 
some of whom had waited years for a way to express their dis- 
like for segregation. 


More than 100 persons met in the Y after that first demonstra- 
tion and vowed to return until the theater opened its doors to all. 
The next night there were 150. 


On February 12, 1961, when the sponsoring group, Students 


7 é for Direct Action, had called for a nationwide demonstration, 

q more than 500 persons stood in front of four Austin theaters. 
- They were joined by demonstrations in at least 20 other cities if 
including New York, Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco. es: 
4 

5 Students for Direct Action at the University of Texas had | 

5 been formed the week of the first stand-in by students who were | 
7 working in other campus organizations for civil rights but could 

b make little progress. Their first project was to adopt the stand-ins _ | 


as their official undertaking. Three of their members, who had 
started the stand-ins, were threatened with arrest just before the 
third demonstration began. The arrests did not take place since 
the demonstrators violated no laws. They were careful to block 
no firelanes and they remained non-violent. Austin demonstra- 
tors had indeed violated only the troubled sleep of bigotry. 


vas A unique feature of the Austin movement was that a majority 
/ of its members were white students. Twenty to 30 per cent of 
o. the stand-in participants were Negro, a figure which represents 
ee a much greater percentage than the ratio of Negroes to whites at 
de on the University of Texas (about 300 in 20,000). However, many 
re similar movements in the South and in other Texas cities are : 
ca largely Negro. | 
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on theater segregation 


Stand-ins soon began in other parts of Texas and the South. 
Some of the Texas demonstrations were begun by SDA members 
gone home for Christmas. Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee of Atlanta helped SDA spread the word of the new 
technique. | 


Two hundred and forty-five days after the first stand-in in 
Austin, the owner of the Texas and the owners of the Varsity, a 
neighboring ABC-Paramount affiliate, where stand-ins also oc- 
curred, met with the students and agreed to integrate their 
theaters. 


The victory and the effort here were the students’; the com- 
munity will share the fruits with pride. A Jewish rabbi, several 
professors, two ministers, and two religious workers were the 
major exceptions to the rule that this was a student effort. These 
men constantly joined the students in action and public state- 
ments. The students were criticized by what wished to be called 
“the responsible element” of the community, but not once did 
this element forcefully or openly act to correct the evil it 
ostensibly abhorred. 


Throughout the battle the student leaders of the stand-ins, 
making sure that no laws were violated and no violence occurred 
during the demonstrations, did two key things. The first was to 
stay in as close touch as possible with these community leaders, 
always asking politely for help and pointing out moral obligations 
involved. Students reminded the community that it was just 
“good sense” to effect integration quickly and quietly. Eventually, 
many of these over-suspicious businessmen were behind SDA. 


The second key thing SDA did was to send out three national 
mailings to liberal and civil rights organizations and to college 
newspaper editors. One such letter, reprinted in May in the 
Texas Observer, an independent liberal weekly newspaper, caught 
the attention of New York City students who subsequently staged 
demonstrations at ABC-Paramount June 19, 20, and 21, 1961. 
This led to nationwide recognition by Edward P. Morgan in ‘an 
editorial broadcast backing the Austin efforts and condemning 
the inaction of his sponsoring network, ABC. 3 


A letter sent out in December of the previous year had caused 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt to commend the Austin stand-ins in her 
syndicated column. She criticized the Austin ABC-affiliate for 
showing “Sunrise at Campobello” under segregated conditions. 
Many other articles and news reports were seen or heard over 
the country as a result of SDA’s efforts. 


Photos: THE DAILY TEXAN 


The straw that seemed to break the camel’s back was an un- 
successful showing of the first-run movie “Exodus” at the Varsity 
—the Paramount-ABC affiliate—in August. Students held stand- 
ins every night and many members of the Austin Jewish com- 
munity, at the urging of their rabbis, boycotted the showing. 
The management was unable to fill the theater in four weeks of 


trying. 
With these mounting local and national! pressures officials of 
the Paramount subsidiary chain and the owner of the Texas 


theater gave attention to this area of community responsibility. 
Integration followed on September |. Many of the other. cities 


where stand-ins have occurred do not have integrated movie 


houses, but cracks are appearing in the segregation wall. SDA 
leaders think that community responsibility can be aroused even 
in the most highly segregated regions of the South. 


Where SDA will go from here it cannot be determined. They 
are now fichting a decision avainst dormitory and athletic in- 
tecration ty the board of regents at their own university. As 
with any student group, much depends on the caliber of the 
leaders in school next year. However, the meaningless honor of 
“respectability”. without responsibility has been struck a blow. 
There are things to be done in a democracy and many college 
students. are eager to get on with the task. = 
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by GERALD FREUND 


THE 1961-1962 BERLIN CRISIS is the gravest challenge 
faced by the United States since its emergence as a world 
power twenty years ago. To preserve vital Western in- 
terests in Berlin without recourse to warfare, President 
Kennedy and his Administration must decide on courses 
of action in three related areas of national policy. 


@ The most dramatic area of decision is in Berlin itself. 
The allied airlift broke the Soviet blockade of Berlin in 
1948-1949. In 1958-1959 Khrushchev rescinded his 
ultimatum for the establishment of a so-called free city 
of West Berlin when the NATO powers threatened to 
fight rather than relent. Khrushchev might have chosen 
to bring the crisis to a head then; instead he waited in 
vain for a change in Western policy. 

In the spring of 1961, he started to tighten the noose 
around West Berlin with the aim of stabilizing the East 
German regime and the Soviet bloc. Successive Com- 
munist moves have taken advantage of the West’s in- 
herently weak position in Berlin, due to its geographic 
isolation and other factors. President Kennedy, Secretary 
of State Rusk, and America’s British allies subsequently 
admitted the need for new policies of accommodation 
with Moscow to assure the essential freedom of West 
Berlin at the cost of recognizing the existence of two 
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BERLIN : 


Germanys. Their attitude is that we cannot retain the 
whole loaf and that it is better to have half a loaf than 
to have none. 

There are implacably opposed forces to this departure 
from past Western policy assumptions. They insist that 
the proper course is to “stand pat” and risk global war- 
fare rather than negotiate over Berlin and Germany. In 
the U. S. these forces are led by former Secretary of 
State Acheson and right wing Republicans. However, the 
strongest opposition to trends in Kennedy Administra- 
tion thinking comes from Chancellor Adenauer and 
President De Gaulle. 


@ Adenauer and De Gaulle confront the United States 
with a second complex of decision. Paralleling the Ber- 
lin crisis, a rift in NATO has come to the surface, be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon powers on one side and West 
Germany and France on the other. The split has many 
long-run implications; in the immediate circumstances it 
pits the Continental powers against the truly Atlantic 
ones over the issue of Germany’s future. In the next 
weeks and months it must be decided which of two views 
will prevail. 

The British and Americans hold that German and 
European reunification cannot be achieved through a 
rollback of Soviet power, but only gradually through 
recognition of boundaries that have grown up since 1945. 
France and West Germany maintain that even de facto 
recognition of East Germany and acceptance of the 
Oder-Neisse line are tantamount to confirming the parti- 
tion of Germany and, therefore, of Europe. 


Dr. Freund is the author of the book Germany 
Between Two Worlds. 


Thus, the second area of decision has not only a direct 
bearing on the outcome of the Berlin dispute but will 
determine the future of NATO, which is unified on 
Western goals but deeply divided about policies and tac- 
tics. The decisive issue in this dispute may be West Ger- 
many’s claim to delivery systems for nuclear weapons. 
Bonn insists upon complete equality with its NATO 


= 
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3 crucial decisions 


allies. Others hold that this is a formalistic demand which 
ignores the fact that the Red Army was enabled to drive 
into Central Europe because of Germany’s wide ambi- 
tions under nazism. Some suspect that once it is equip- 
ped with atomic arms, West Germany will negotiate bi- 
laterally with Moscow for German unity. 

Proposals for the creation of a denuclearized and mili- 
tarily neutral or disengaged zone in Central Europe, 
once again coming to the fore, also hang in the balance 


of the difficult intra-allied policy negotiations now under | 


@ The third crisis area requiring decisions as a result of 
the Soviet offensive against Berlin is, so far, less well 


defined in the public mind. It concerns American politics 


but has world implications. In recently appointing lead- 
ing Republicans to key foreign policy posts, such as 
director of CIA and director of the new disarmament 
agency, President Kennedy reflected a keen awareness of 
the impact of the Berlin crisis on the congressional and 
gubernatorial elections in 1962. 

The question arises to what extent the U. S. and its 
allies can afford to make foreign policy decisions con- 
tingent upon the vagaries and realities of domestic poli- 
tics. Can the Western alliance endure if subject to bi- 
annual American elections? On one side it is said that 
America’s Cold War efforts are only justified by our de- 
sire to preserve rights to conduct politics as we choose, 
and that searching foreign policy debates are a valuable 
part of national political campaigns. But the question 
remains, can we afford to take risks in foreign relations, 
decide to negotiate or not, continue to permit allies to 
determine U. S. policies or not, in order to preserve party 
political needs? Is this justifiable in the nuclear age, when 
one misstep could lead to the destruction of not only the 
American political system but Western civilization as we 
know it? 

Clearly, far more is at stake in Berlin than preserving 
the freedom of just over 2,000,000 of its inhabitants. But 
this is not the first Cold War crisis we have faced and 
braved, and our hope must be that it is not to be the 


last. 
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NEW MOOD 
AT 
MADISON 


Plenary at a typical Congress 


PAUL POTTER, 

NSA vice president, examines 

currents underlying the 

National Student Association Congress 
held this summer 

at the University of Wisconsin. 
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BEFORE THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS of the 
United States National Student Association be- 

gan, students had prepared to see a head-on 
clash between the Young Americans for Freedom and 
the liberal leadership of the Association. There was in- 
deed a clash, although hardly head-on, and the collision 
caused drama and emotion, long sessions, and shortened 
tempers. But in seeking an evaluation of the Congress - 
one must attempt to relate this tone not to its headline- 
type appeal but to its reflection on the trends now taking 
place within the American student community. 

It is almost a cliché to speak of the tensions of the 
Cold War and prolonged world crisis bearing down on 
the American public. Every speech by a public figure, 
every meeting by every conceivable kind of organization, 
books, magazines, and movies—all are given credit for 
showing the strain of the impending holocaust. It is the 
fact of the cliché (as well as the fact of unbearable world 
tension) which makes me hesitant to apply it to the 
Congress, although a remarkable case can be made 
for it. 

Perhaps never in the history of the Association has 
such a serious and dedicated Congress assembled. Con- 
trasted to the Congress four years ago at Ohio Wesleyan, 
the students who came to Madison were more poised, 
more energetic, and vastly more dedicated to the serious 
business which they had to conduct. In four years, the 
hoopla which used to be a significant mark of any NSA 
gathering had disappeared. There was, too, more than 
a simple acquiescence or acceptance of the formal agenda 
of the Congress; there was an aggressive attempt on the 
part of many delegates to find a deeper understanding of 
the Association and the issues with which it is involved. 

Why this seriousness and probing interest? What more 
logical explanation than the suggestion, “We live in 
troubled times”? Was not this concern a somewhat hope- 
ful product of the Cold War? 

I think not. I think that, although the Congress in 
some ways internalized and exemplified world tension, 
it more graphically and dramatically exemplified a new 
sense of freedom, of power, and direction, within the 
American student community. There was a sense of 
urgency but not desperation; an aura of concern but not 
fear; a recognition of the inadequacy of student action 
but not an assertion of futility. 

The usual impact of world crisis is to restrict political- 
ly the alternatives available to a nation or, for that mat- 
ter, to an individual. Certainly, this would seem to be 
the case in Berlin where threat of war makes fewer things 
negotiable, in the United Nations where the impending 
admission of Communist China forces us to more mili- 
tantly oppose that admission, or in Latin America where 
the presence of Cuba seems to limit our ability to deal 
with radical social reform movements such as the one 
now developing in British Guiana. But in the face of 
such forces, the National Student Congress chose to ask 
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for the abolition of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and condemn the American intervention in 
Cuba. 

It is, of course, possible to account for this as a re- 
sponse to international and domestic tensions, but even 
then one would wish to draw a clear demarcation be- 
tween this kind of action and arming of “Minute Men” 
in Wyoming and the fall-out shelter hysteria. At a time 
when the tenor of national life is ripe for a retreat to 
McCarthyism, a significant element of American student 
leadership was thoughtfully probing a civil liberties issue 
as it relates to this country’s most abhorred political 
minority. At a time when almost all thoughtful discussion 
has ceased on Cuba, this same group was attempting an 
intelligent investigation of the assets as well as the lia- 
bilities of that revolution. 

One past officer reflected that, had these same issues 
arisen four or five years ago (which significantly they 
did not), they would have been treated with extreme cau- 
tion and with a constant awareness of the public opinion. 
There was little of this sentiment expressed. Although 
many delegates knew that particular resolutions would 
be difficult to explain on campus, there seemed to be a 
feeling that that very difficulty could yield positive re- 
sults, that these were issues worth standing on, and that 
the eventuality of criticism and rebuff was something to 
be taken in stride. 

This last explanation comes very close to merging 
into another cliché—that the American student has 
emerged from McCarthyism. And to a great extent he 
has. But the critical and helpful analysis of the National 
Student Congress will not, I feel, come from interpreting 
its events as post-McCarthy exhilaration or as Cold War 
jitters. It would seem that the tendencies I have observed 
in the last four years are best explained by looking at 
the student himself and not at external factors to which 
we attribute his motivation. 

The students who came to Madison this summer have 
grown up in, and are accustomed to, a world dominated 
by incessant tension and crisis and have lived through 
the rise and fall of McCarthy. They take many things 
for granted, including the huge bureaucratic system that 
dominates economic and political life, a mobile society, 
a college education, relative personal prosperity, abun- 
dant leisure. Their education, with an emphasis on em- 
piricism and analysis, the press and other mass media 
with their emphasis on the sensational, and our local 
and, to a lesser extent, national political life with their 
apparent emphasis or mediocrity have taught these stu- 
dents a basic skepticism. They are skeptical of ex- 
tremism and of the simple solutions which the extremist 
offers, but they are also (and this is relatively new) 
skeptical of the multitude of levelling forces within our 
social, political, and economic institutions which stifle 
individual initiative, creative endeavor, and essential 


freedom. 


The students in Madison were not yet the vanguard 
of a generation of student radicals. They saw no reason 
for a HUAC which seemed to have caused nothing but 
social injustice. Few of them would have suggested that 
they were acting radically in calling for the abolition of 
the committee; it seemed a reasonable thing to do. Nor 
were their interests limited to the dramatic issues in- 
volved in civil liberties, civil rights, or international 
affairs. There was a deep concern that an Association 
be built which would seek to encompass a variety of 
fields in education, services, and communications. 

And it is on this last point, that I as an officer of the 
Association am most perplexed. For I find it difficult to 
determine whether the student leadership at Madison 
represented the kind of concern which will lead to crea- 
tive social involvement, or whether, perhaps, its concern 
is still aloof from action or a dedication to change. There 
is within these students a yet unresolved paradox; for 
while they seem ready to accept, with an almost alarm- 
ing tolerance, a great degree of mediocrity within so- 
cietal institutions, they assert at least intellectually an 
independence and fundamental freedom from those insti- 
tutions. It would seem that in the long run either the in- 
dependence must become subservient or it must be 
directed towards conscious efforts for change. 

The resolution of the conflict is of crucial importance 
for American civilization. If it favors the extension of 
education to its most logical conclusion—action—the 
students who came to Madison ate able to provide the 
intellectual substance and dynamism which will make 
the utilization of our great national wealth and power 
vastly more intelligent and beneficial. If, however, the 
resolution of the conflict favors telerance of mediocrity, 
it will not be a conflict long at all. It will be subdued and 
subside as will our wealth, our power, our ideology, and 


our hope for a better world. 2 
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“We are changing in ways which science does not comprehend and 


theology dare not contemplate. That phrase ‘dare not contemplate’ 
suggests a reason for the blindness which exists on all sides to the 
shifting contours of man’s sensibility. Whatever a man‘s soul may be, 
the shape of it changes from epoch to epoch. While multitudes see the 
fashions come and go in hats and houses, very few are aware of the 
subtle changes wrought in the style of being human. 


“Silently and quite imperceptibly, man has been disentangled from 
the Christian world view, set upon his own feet, and given a new 


vision of a natural universe. Heaven and hell disappeared; God became 


increasingly unimaginable and rather unemployed; miracles were 


rationalized or evaporated; experience even of the subtlest sort was 
reduced to natural dimensions. Christianity became an idealistic ethic, 
4 


; the bulwark of respectability, and a convenient source of sanctifying 3 4 a 

~ as? success and prestige. ‘The seven deadly sins of the medieval world,’ as iG 
; Lewis Mumford averred, ‘became the seven virtues of the modern man.’ 3 io 


And in the process, the sense of the holy has vanished!’“! 


by JACK PATTERSON 


University of Illinois 


7 


Someone has said that the “tragedy of modern history is that wonder 
has ceased, and with it the 


| passion to pursue the ultimate has 
passed.”’~ 
; Pe There was a time . . . when man’s response to God was made in God no longer exists, because he no longer acts! There is no sense 
: . terms of the holy and it was awful and wonderful, yet who today can of God, no sense of his presence, and no sense of ability to worship. 
a use those terms literally? Awe-full? Wonder-full? 


ry 


Where is there room for passion and wonder in a society that places 


The constellation of terror, awe, infinite distance, dangerous prox- such a premium on the rational control of emotions? A society which 


imity, and power—these constituted man’s awareness. The activity of sees emotional or passionate outbursts as a sign of weakness—and we 
Nee the holy was seen as direct . . . pre-rational . . . and terrifying. He was should ponder that were _s to burst out . . . our feelings 
ey: manifest in the terror of his presence. He asked. He gave. He took! must break out, but they do so in a society that looks upon such break- 
a And it was in these moments that man became aware that God may ing out as a sign of weakness— it’s downright unmanly. Only children 
> be approached. At this moment he spoke holiness in awe, wonder, cry, not grown-ups! 
and amazement. 
The virtues of objectivity and detachment reign don’t get 
residing view of cur ta thet le thet excited . . . above all, don’t get neds something. There is no 
_ he is now dead, though presumably he once lived. Nietzsche believes pageer enc no ewe, end, becouse of it, God is deed. 
4 the death of God is the price both Judaism and Christianity must pay 
= for their persistent freezing of the human spirit, for their historical 
_ efforts to enclose God within moral, dogmatic, and ritual formulae. There are varied responses to this situation. A few students drop out 
» < of school unexpectedly, seemingly for no reason, most try to live with 
7 it, and some try to run away from it. Some go “on the road.” Some go 
At one time, the unexplained wonders of the wdle demon- 
: , . in the hope that someone will accept them as they are—with 
| strable proofs of God’s existence and providence, but the development their hates and hopes, loves and resentments. They seek to restore 
of the natural sciences has wiped that away. A rainbow, once the feeling to living. 
a symbol of hope, and God’s promise of love to man, is now no more 
than light passing through drops’ of moisture which act as prisms. 
a. Psychologists have even tried to build measurement ratings to calculate 
- 3 the “goodness” or “badness” of a work of art—with no regard for its One of them, “drunk on the experience of wonder,” letting nothing 
meaning! 


stand in the way of awe. . . speaks! 
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| am waiting for my number to be called 
and | am waiting : 

for the living end 

and | am waiting 

for dad to come home 

his pockets full 

of irradiated silver dollars 

and | am waiting 

for the atomic tests to end 

and | am waiting happily 

for things to get much worse 
before they improve 

and | am waiting 

for the Salvation Army to take over 
and | am waiting 

for the human crowd 

to wander off a cliff somewhere 
clutching its atomic umbrella 
and | am waiting 

for Ike to act 

and | am waiting 

for the meek to be blessed 

and inherit the earth 

without taxes 

and | am waiting 

for forests and animals 

to reclaim the earth as theirs 
and | am waiting 

for a way to be devised 

to destroy all nationalisms 
without killing anybody 

and | am waiting 

for linnets and planets to fall like rain 


and | am waiting for lovers and weepers 


to lie down together again 
in a new rebirth of wonder® 


There was a man... . Jesus or Joshua, or whatever his name was 
. who sailed in a boat with his followers out into the Sea of 
Meaninglessness. This man Joshua left the boat to walk across the 
Sea of Nothingness, and he was not afraid. He turned and beckoned 
to Peter . . . Come, Peter, come and walk with me on the sea of 
Nothingness . . . Come, leave your culture face all that life 
brings—openly and fearlessly and in trust. So, Peter left the boat to 
walk on the sea, but as he did, he began to realize that it was absurd 
for man to walk on water, and he began to sink, and he immediately 
turned to scamper-back-into-the-boat-as-fast-as-he-could!* 


And yet can we say: 


“The turbulence we're in the middle of 
Is something we can hardly help but love’’® 


For, 
None of us lives to-himself, and none of us dies to himself. If we 
live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the Lord; so then, 


whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s.® 


AMEN 


'“Post Christian Man,” by Samuel H. Miller. The Christian 
Scholar. Vol. XLII, Winter 1960, No. 4. 

* Martin Buber, by Arthur Cohen. New York: Hillary House, 
Inc., 1957, pp. 14-16. 

3“ Am Waiting,” a poem by Lawrence Ferlinghetti, from A 
Coney Island of the Mind, New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. By 
permission. | 

4 Adapted from address by Joseph Mathews, “The New Mood 
on the College Campus.” 

5 Two lines from Robert Frost’s Inaugural Day poem. 

Romans 14:7-8. 
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A Blasphemy .. 


A 


4A or Praise? 


by Chuck Gordone ~ 


“Why would you dare do such a thing?” . . . “It’s blas- 
phemous!” 


This was the reaction of many people who were both 
shocked and amused to hear me sing Christmas carols as 
calypso and blues numbers on a recent TV program— 
Mike Wallace’s “P.M. East’”—about Judson Memorial 
Church of Greenwich Village. 
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However, it probably never occurred to these same 
people to question the style in which the Ol’ Groaner 
sings “Adeste Fideles” (although could John F. Wade, 
who wrote that carol in 1751, hear Bing Crosby sing it, 
he might yearly turn over in his grave). I’m not trying 
to justify myself by pointing a finger at Mr. Crosby. To 
many listeners, any song he sings, be it “Melancholy 
Baby” or “Onward Christian Soldiers,” has personal 
meaning for them. By the same token, many of my con- 
temporaries responded to my calypso “Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing” and blues “God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 
men” by nodding their heads and saying, “Yeah, now 
it’s sayin’ sumpin’.” 

I strongly feel that music in the church as a part of 
worship must speak to me and my time just as the prayer 
or sermon must! Singing praises to God is indeed an es- 
sential part of worship, and should be an intense and per- 
sonal experience, not just a detached “indication.” We 
are told, “Make a joyful noise unto the Lord . . . come 
before His presence with singing!” The meaning of God 
is manifested for us in the “event” of Jesus Christ, and 
Christmas carols tell of our joy and praise in response to 
this event. 

It is my opinion that the churches of today, even those 
which consider themselves “liberal” or “modern,” have 
lost the essence of praise. In its place is a staid and 
formal, clinically static approach to worship. Hymns that 
are sung are boring and monotonous, and all are sung 
in the same plodding way. Perhaps noisy, but not joyful! 
In preserving the tradition of singing Christmas carols, 
we have also preserved the traditional way of singing 
them. The dictionary tells us that a carol is a song of joy, 
or a dance. And yet, could any of us dance to “Hark! 
The Herald Angels Sing” as it is usually sung? 

As a Negro living in this part of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, I must bring to my worship and praise of God that 
which is meaningful to me from my heritage and back- 
ground. When I was a child, I loved to sing all the little 
Sunday school songs. I didn’t always know what those 
songs were saying, but this didn’t hamper my enthusiasm 
in singing them. Many times I have yearned for some of 
the old fundamentalist rousers that I sang in the Sancti- 
fied Church, sitting with my grandmother a long time 
ago—songs like “Oh, My Lovin’ Brother.” 

But just as my mind was not satisfied by that literal, 
limited approach to worship, my spirit is not satisfied by 
the traditional stiff carols. I feel a need for an organic, 
emotional involvemgnt in expressing my joy and praise. 


And so, in my own idiom of calypso, blues, and jazz, I 


feel much closer to the spirit of the Herald Angels, who 
were not just singin——man, they were shoutin’-—“Glory 
to that newborn King!” s 


Saint Hereticus: 


SOMEHOW I NEVER MADE THE CANON. This is, to 
any saint, a source of disappointment, particularly 


when one feels, as I do, that Jude didn’t really de- 


serve the honor either. 

But I have recently had my hope renewed, not 
by my fellow heretics, but by the orthodox. For hath 
not Barth said, “The canon is not closed.”?* I agree. 
Who am I to challenge Barth? But I can go him one 


_ better. I can point out where the canon needs to be 


extended. 

We need a fifth gospel. It could be called, though 
I may not be the one to initiate the suggestion, the 
Gospel according to St. Hereticus. I would not 
claim originality for its message any more than my 
distinguished colleagues in this company would 
claim originality for their contributions to the can- 
on. I would claim only that I have been faithful, 
in a most literal way, to the oral traditions and 
written records about the birth of Christ which 
circulate freely in the second half of the Twentieth 


Century for the benefit of little children. 


CHARLES (CHUCK) GORDONE 


A talented New York actor, di- 
rector, and folk singer, Chuck Gor- 
done recently left the off-Broadway 
success “The Blacks” by Jean 
Genet, where he was a member of 
the original cast. He is currently 
preparing to direct a new play, “A 
Little More Light Around the 
Place,” for next season off-Broad- 
way. 

Having appeared in the Broad- 
way company of Moss Hart's “The 
Climate of Eden’ in the role of 
Logan, Mr. Gordone recreated the 
role in the “Play of the Week’’ tele- 
vision version produced by David 
Susskind. 

After appearing in an all-Negro 
production of “Of Mice and Men” 
in Greenwich Village, Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic cast him in “Mrs. Patter- 
son,” which starred Eartha Kitt. 


On the merit of his direction of 
O’Neill’s ““Moon of the Caribbees,” 
Mr. Gordone was selected for 
membership in the Director’s Pool 
of the Equity Library Theatre. He 


has directed their pro- 


ductions of “Hell Bent for Heaven” and “Detective Story.” 


Scripture Lesson 


For Advent 1961 


A Biblical critic should have the same freedom 
with my gospel that he has with all the others. In 
fact, it ought to provide him with a field day as he 
disentangles the various traditions I have relied on, 
such as the G source (Gimbel’s); the various peri- 
scopes of the C source (commercials), notably C, 
(radio) and C; (television); the S source (Sunday 
School); the P source, notably P, (pageants) and 
P, (Protestant pulpit); and the C, source (Christ- 
mas carols). It may be noted by the most discerning 
that there is occasionally a slight reliance, at con- 
siderable remove, on two further multiple sources, 
the RSV and the KJV, with which, of course, my 
readers are well acquainted.’ 


CHAPTER 2 


1 Once upon a time God lived at the North Pole. He wanted 
little boys and girls to be happy and have lots of good times. 
But if they wanted toys they had to be good. ? So God sent a 
space man to tell the shepherds not to be afraid, because even 
though Santa Claus was coming to town, Herod was going to kill 
all the little babies. Next week on the ABC television network 
the three wisemen watched the baby Jesus coming to earth * in a 
space ship that was so bright that it looked like a star. 4 They 
followed the space ship for a long time. But they didn’t get 
tired because they came in a sled that was drawn by three camels 
named Prancer and Donder and Blitzen, and the sled went jingle, 
jingle, jingle all the way. ° The noise frightened the shepherds’ 
sheep, who started to run, and the pilot of the space ship leaned 
out © to tell the shepherds not to spank their sheep because this 
would make them sore afraid. 


He said that if they went to the Bethlehem Steel Company they 
could see Jesus in a manger with an electric light bulb in it to 
keep the baby from getting cold. ’ But the baby in the manger 
was only a doll, so it didn’t matter. 


8 The kings finally got there and had presents for the baby. One 
had some gold from Fort Knox, and another king named Frank 
Incerise gave Jesus “murr”’ or something. The shepherds didn’t 
see the space men anymore '° but they decked the hall where 
Jesus was with boughs of holly, so that if bad Herod went there 
he would prick his finger and die. — 


11 But Santa Claus got down the chimney before Herod had a 
dream, and left a bowlful of jelly for Mary and Joseph because 
they couldn’t get into the hotel for supper. '* Mary was great 
with child, so she was the baby sitter while Joseph went to the 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 18 


1 Barth, Kirchliche, Dogmatik, |, 2, para. 19, subsection 2, pp. 
473-481, my translation, condensed. 

2 | have left the text in the American koine, without attempting 
to rearrange it. This would be tampering illicitly with the text. 
Hereticus 2:27, for example, has obviously gotten misplaced. 
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a tribute to 

DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 

By Hank Crane 

Africa-Secretary for the 

World Student Christian Federation 
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IN THE THICK MOPANI BUSH 30 miles east of here a United Na- 


tions aircraft carried to their death Mr. Dag Hammarskjold and 
fifteen of his companions, all bound on a mission of peace to 
Ndola in Northern Rhodesia. It was no easy mission, for the 
United Nations’ action against the secessionist government of 
President Moise Tshombe had aroused passions to white heat. 
The deep loathing of the Afro-Asian nations for the Tshombe 
regime, which they interpret to be a front for the perpetuation 
of white imperialism, is countered by the enthusiastic support 
of independent Katanga which is almost universal among white 
settlers in Central and Southern Africa. 


The place of Mr. Hammarskjold’s death is significant. Ndola 
is in the heart of the New Africa whose destiny had com- 
manded so much of Mr. Hammarskjold’s interest and energies. 
Ndola is also on the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia, where 
all of the problems of the New Africa seem to be focused and 


intensified, by reason of the immense riches that lie hidden in the. 


soil: the problems of racial tensions, of black and white part- 
nership, of industrialization and urbanization, and the contra- 
dictions of great wealth and great poverty existing side by side. 


On his shoulders, as he flew to his rendezvous with President 
Tshombe, rested the hopes of millions of Africans who saw in 
Dag Hammarskjold the champion of the “little peoples” of the 
world, the disinherited, bewildered millions whose needs had not 
been adequately understood by either the East or the West. On 
his shoulders, in a different way, rested the destinies of the 
hundreds of thousands of white settlers, whose home is Africa, 
and who saw in the Katanga conflict one more link in the chain 


of events that was taking them and their cherished way of life 
down to destruction. 


The circumstances of his death were such that the world has 


not been able to accept his loss with dispassionate objectivity. 
Charge is followed by countercharge. The bitterness of those 
who mourn him, on whom were focused their hopes, is countered 
by the bitterness of those who see in present United Nations 
policies the betrayal of their deepest hopes; and an ominous 
cloud has settled over the United Nations. When other states- 
men die, a nation mourns; but with Mr. Hammarskjold’s death 
the deepest springs of everyman’s humanity are touched, so that 
men are constrained to ponder the age-old query, “Watchman, 
tell us of the night, what its signs of promise are!” 

But it is not a time for despair. Nor, on the other hand, can 
the Christian afford to fold his arms in complacent resignation 
to wait for the end. Mr. Hammarskjold’s death is a sober call 
to serious consideration of several hard facts about the des- 
perate struggle for peace, the struggle that cost Dag Hammar- 


skjold his life. 


In the first place the struggle for peace is an immensely com- 
plex battle, calling for resources of understanding, patience and 
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diplomacy that can and should spring from a deeply sensitive 
Christian conscience. High moral principles, in and of them- 
selves, mean nothing unless they are applied with skill and un- 
derstanding to practical situations. This sounds like a truism, 
and yet how many of us were irritated by Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
patient acceptance of Mr. Khrushchev’s insulting behavior or of 
Mr. Lumumba’s irrational actions. A lesser man would have 
sought personal redress or broken under the strain. Yet, by his 
dignified, tempered, and yet determined adherence to the line 
of action which he had chosen both for himself and for the 
United Nations, he greatly added to the prestige of that body, 
particularly among the little nations of the world. 


There have been times during the Congo crisis when the dig- 
nity and honor of the United Nations would seem to demand 
retaliation against the deliberate provocations of the Congolese 
National Army; for example, following the grave incidents when 
United Nations forces were expelled from the port of Matadi, 
or after the senseless massacre of Ghanaian soldiers by Congo- 
lese troops at Port Francqui. But the United Nations had more 
to defend than national honor. It was committed to demonstrate 
in an extremely difficult situation the hitherto untried ideal of an 
international police force, whose mission was peace and the 
maintenance of law and order. | 


No one can pretend that the United Nations force in the 
Congo, in pursuit of this mission, has been an unqualified suc- 
cess. Yet, the very measure of success achieved is enough to 
justify the high hopes that the peoples of the world attached to 
the United Nations Organization. One has only to consider the 


alternative to United Nations intervention in the Congo to 
visualize what the results might have been had there been no 


intervention. 


Another lesson that can be learned from Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
life and death is that the pursuit of peace cannot justify the in- 
discriminate use of sentimental slogans such as “the rights of 
man” and “self-determination” to defend the selfish vested in- 
terests of the few at the expense of the many. The defenders of 
Katanga independence have spoken passionately of the right of 
the Katangese people to manage their-own affairs, without out- 
side interference. They never cease to make invidious contrasts 
between the instability of the five other Congo provinces and 
the economic prosperity and political stability of the Katanga. 
While there is a certain truth in these facts, Mr. Hammarskjold 
and his colleagues remained relatively unmoved by these 
arguments, for they realized that the economic viability of the 
Congo depends upon the wise and unselfish use of Katanga min- 
eral resources. These resources are no more the rightful patri- 
mony of the Lunda, Bayeke, Tshokwe, and other tribes of the 
Katanga than they are the right of the hundred or more other 
little nations of the Congo. 


One of the hardest lessons that many African nationalist 
leaders, including those of the Katanga, must learn is that na- 


tionhood cannot be conceived primarily in terms of tribe or even 
in terms of the arbitrary frontiers which European occupation 
has. imposed. Nationhood in a technological age is made up of 
an amalgam of many complex factors such as the location of 
natural resources, lines of communication, water power, and 
all the other things that contribute to economic as well as po- 
litical viability. Mr. Lumumba, with all of his shortcomings, 
was one of the few leaders in the Congo who understood this 
truth and acted upon it by building up a truly national political 
party. He understood that a Congo, without Katanga, was a 
country doomed to slow death by economic strangulation. Mr. 
Hammarskjold understood, perhaps better than President 
Tshombe, that a Katanga without the Congo was a country 
without interior lines of communication giving access to the 
sea, and for that reason a country left to the mercy of unpre- 
dictable neighbors. 


Whatever arguments might be mustered in condemnation of 
United Nations offensive action against the Katanga, the fact 
remains that this action is justified on the grounds of hard eco- 


“nomic and political realities. For over a year the whole north- 


eastern region of Balubaland had been in revolt against the 
Katanga government. To smash this revolt the Katanga govern- 
ment had recruited European mercenaries to collaborate with 
other Katanga forces against the rebels, thereby exciting the 
wrath and racial passions of millions of people throughout Af- 
rica. By the selfish and profligate spending of national resources 
for the benefit of a small minority of Katangese, President 
Tshombe and his collaborators had created a situation fraught 
with dangers for the whole future peace of Africa. By filling 


ARE THE 


the prisons with political enemies and harassment of Kasai 
Baluba, the Katanga leaders had given to the word “independ- 
ence” content that evoked feelings of bitterness, disillusionment, 
and hate among thousands of their political opponents. 


To many people the role of the United Nations in the Congo 
has appeared ambiguous. Actually, what good are they doing? 
For many Africans, dominated by tribal loyalties, the United 
Nations has thwarted their dreams of self-assertion. For many 
Europeans, the United Nations represents a threat to their ac- 
quired status and privileges. But for Dag Hammarskjold the role 
of the United Nations in the Congo was anything but ambig- 
uous; it was crystal clear. Only by taking no man’s part could 
the United Nations force create the peaceful conditions in 
which a newly independent Congo might overcome the liabili- 
ties of premature independence and become in fact a nation. 


It was in giving objective content to the meaning of neutral- 
ity that the United Nations has encountered the most serious 
difficulties. Every political decision is bound to evoke the in- 
dignant charge of partiality from one source or another. The 
greatest weakness of the United Nations has been the hesitant 
indecision that has characterized so many actions, for over every 


action there hovers the spectre of partisan criticism. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CONTINUED 


The greatest legacy left by Mr. Hammarskjold was his pas- 
sionate devotion to the cause of peace, a devotion that in- 
volved him and his high office in taking controversial political 
action. There are no familiar categories for evaluating that ac- 
tion. From the standpoint of those engaged in the Cold War 
neither side is happy with the United Nations record, for neither 
side can claim a decisive propaganda victory. From the stand- 
point of the Afro-Asian nations, which had the most at stake 
in the Congo crisis, there are still too many unsettled ques- 
tions properly to evaluate Mr. Hammarskjold’s contribution 


to an ultimate solution of the crisis. From the standpoint of the 
white settlers in Africa, Mr. Hammarskjold’s pursuit of peace has 
only spelled disaster. 


No one is completely satisfied, but nearly all respect him. For 
even his most bitter critics this grudging respect might be born 
of a subconscious recognition that the man was right. He 
walked the way of the peacemakers, the way to which Chris- 
tians give universal lip-service, but a way by which Mr. Ham- 
marskjold dared to measure his service, even though it cost him 
ultimately his life. This way involved much more than the 
enunciation of high-sounding resolutions; these might be the 
cheapest and least effective way of striving for peace. This way 
involved much more than the feverish rush to the barricades in 
defense of this or that group interest; this may be the most 
effective way of forever destroying the possibility of lasting 


peace. 


The way of the peacemakers that Mr. Hammarskjold fol- 
lowed was in the best of the humanist tradition, for it was based. 
upon the fundamental proposition that peace cannot be secured 
as long as the dignity and freedom of man are in jeopardy. It 
was in recognition of this truth that Mr. Hammarskjold organ- 
ized famine relief among the starving Baluba, contributed United 
Nations staff to man the hospitals and administrative posts aban- 
doned by the Belgians, organized a police force for the mainte- 
nance of order, and even, in that most controversial action of 
all, permitted his troops to use force to attempt to bring the 
secessionist Katanga back into a united Congo. Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God. 


St. Hereticus 


CONTINUED 


garage and got the donkey. !* Then they took a trip to the desert 
so Jesus could play with the sand toys Santa Claus had left, and 
then Santa Claus gave them a ride over the Red Sea in his sleigh 
14 so that the Egyptians wouldn’t drown them. 


15 Then God went back to the North Pole '® until next Christmas 
and took off his red suit '7 and made more toys. '® But it’s 
always Christmas if dad gets a carton of filter cigarettes that 
draw better than all other leading brands. '° Impartial tests show. 
20 And the shepherds were late getting back to their flocks be- 
cause they were keeping their watch by night and couldn’t see 
what time it said. But they left a special message for us 2' about 
telling mom to go down to the friendly grocer and buy a giant 
economy size box of Zuz, with a plastic wind-up angel inside 
absolutely free, 22 complete with launching platform. 


23 Since Jesus gave presents to all the animals, we ought to 
give presents “4 even to our aunts and uncles. He liked all the 
animals in the manger, because they were wearing swaddling 
clothes to keep warm and there was a donkey and a cow and 
a horse *° and two sheep and a bear and a lion and a hippo- 
potamus and a pushmepullyou 7° and all the people wore clothes 
made from old living room curtains. 


27 Herod’s other name was Scrooge. 


” Here endeth the reading of the first lesson. Hath 
not Barth said, “The canon is not closed.’’? 


—CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS 
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REVIEWS 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR: His Religious, 
Social and Political Thought. Edited 
by Charles W. Kegley and Robert 
W. Bretall, The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1961, 486 pp., (Paper- 
back), $1.95. 


THE DECISION OF MACMILLAN to reissue 
this symposium in a paperback edition, at 
a price within the reach of the college 
student, is a salutary one. Few people have 
had as much influence on the religious 
thinking of college and university students 
as Reinhold Niebuhr, and nowhere else 
is there available such a full and re- 
sponsible critique of his life and thought 
as is contained in the volume under re- 
view. 

The student who wishes to grapple with 
Niebuhr must do so firsthand, of course, 
and expose himself to Beyond Tragedy, 
An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, 
Faith and History, and (sooner or later) 
The Nature and Destiny of Man. His 
orientation will be helped, however, by 
reading the fascinating “Intellectual Auto- 
biography” with which the present volume 
opens. Here he will discover Niebuhr the 
man and the pastor, as well as Niebuhr the 
brilliant intellectual, and he will see the 
context from which Niebuhr’s critique of 
modern society, as well as his positive 
Christian alternative, has emerged. 

Then he can make use of the summaries 
and critiques of Niebuhr’s theology as he 
forms his own estimate of Niebuhr’s 
thought. To this end, one of the great 
values of these essays is that they are 
written from such a variety of viewpoints. 
There are evaluations by two Jews, a 
Roman Catholic, ultra-conservative Prot- 
estants, ultra-liberal Protestants, continen- 
tal Protestants, American Protestants, and 
others. And to all of them Niebuhr makes 
response in a closing essay. 

What we have here, in other words, is 
an exciting and stimulating conversation 
between Reinhold Niebuhr and the most 
representative and responsible theological 
minds on the current scene. Fortunately, 
the reader will not find a set of ready- 


made answers to his own questions to 
Niebuhr, or a confirmation of his own 
prejudices. Instead, and much more im- 
portant, he will find himself drawn into the 
conversation as a participant, and his own 
viewpoint—whatever it is—cannot help 
but be enriched and deepened as a result. 


ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 
Auburn Professor of Systematic Theology 
Union Theological Seminary 


SEX WAYS—IN FACT AND FAITH: 
Bases for Christian Family Policy. 
Evelyn M. Duvall and Sylvanus 
M. Duvall, Editors, Association 
Press, New York, 1961, 253 pp., 
$3.95. 


DESIGNED ORIGINALLY as required reading 
for delegates to the 1961 North American 
Conference on Church and Family, this 
slim volume embraces a remarkable con- 
densation of scientific findings about the 
most controversial problem areas in Amer- 
ican sexual behavior. The central sex ways 
of married couples are left aside to focus 
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on issues which beg for the guidance of 
Christian policy. 

Many of these are areas in which the 
churches are already deeply involved, often 
with contradictory policies: mixed mar- 
riages, divorce, and family planning, for 
example. Some are areas in which most 
churches have had relatively little to say, 
such as masturbation and homosexuality. 
Others are relatively new social or medical 
trends which now confront the churches, 
such as teen-age marriages and voluntary 
sterilization. 

In every one of these problematic areas, 
the editors have persuaded top-notch ex- 
perts to summarize the available facts in 
ten pages or less, providing an annotated 
bibliography to the best sources for those 
who wish to pursue any topic in greater 
detail. 

Two chapters on religious perspectives 
reveal the ambiguities in the history of 
Christian sexual attitudes and, by omis- 
sion, the gaps in current policy statements. 
Together, they emphasize the enormous 
task yet to be accomplished of bringing 
the Christian faith to bear on the neglected 
areas of sexual deviancy. To stimulate this 
undertaking, this book is a challenging 
point of departure. 

ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Michigan 


CHRISTIAN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
WAR AND PEACE. By Roland H. 
Bainton, Abingdon Press, New 
York, 1960, 299 pp., $4.75. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has espoused such 
divergent ethical positions as pacifism, the 
just war, and even the crusade. Throughout 
his illuminating study of Christian atti- 
tudes toward war and peace Professor Ro- 
land Bainton reveals the social and histori- 
cal conditions for these interpretations of 
the Gospel. 

Within an historical analysis of impres- 
sive scope, Professor Bainton lucidly re- 
views the Greek origins of the just war 
doctrine and its Fifth Century Augustinian 
modification, still the main Christian posi- 
tion of today. With enlightening Biblical 
scholarship, Dr. Bainton undermines the 
literal acceptance of “crusading” texts of 
the Old and New Testaments. The docu- 
mentation of early Christian and post-Ref- 
ormation pacifism is original and fascinat- 
ing. He recalls the pacifist nature of the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Anabaptists, the crusading appeal of the 
Reformed churches, and the just war posi- 
tions of the Lutherans, Anglicans, and 
Roman Catholics. 

His scholarly and literary achievement 
notwithstanding, Professor Bainton’s book 
contributes most notably to the understand- 
ing of today’s military, political, and moral 
problems. His revealing exposition allows 
the Christian to fill the disturbing gap be- 
tween the Bible and the Atomic Age. 

The Crusade was holy war, religious and 
total. No prizes were taken and no quar- 
ter given. The crusading war leaves every- 
thing to Providence, “yet frequently those 
who believe in apocalyptic war are ready 
if the opportunity comes to initiate it by 
earthly effort.” If one pleases, there exist 
parallels between the Christian Crusade of 
today and the Medieval Crusade turned in- 
ward, the Inquisition. Massive retaliation, 
with its likewise ambiguous reliance on 
God’s hand, also compares with the earlier 
Crusades. 


REVIEWS 


More extensive analogies can be made 
between the Christian and modern theories 
of the just war. Classically, the just war 
was one fought in the interests of peace, 
with justice on one side and with a sad 
and patient heart, when good effects were 
seen to outweigh the bad. It is perhaps 
not too inaccurate to suggest that Rein- 
hold Niebuhr’s “edge of justice” position 
in World War II, Henry Kissinger’s urgent 
advocacy of limited war, and Herman 
Kahn’s horrifying estimates of possible war 
deaths in the tens of millions, with or 
without Civil Defense, may correspond in 
their restraint, rationality, and belief in a 
better cause to the earlier theory of the 
just war. 

With these two analogies and the au- 
thor’s own support of a pacifism of Chris- 
tian renunciation and prudence, we have 
three important yet different theological 
interpretations of the Christian ethic. How- 
ever, he argues not that theology is irrele- 
vant, but that “a given course of action 
may be possible on the basis of varying 
assumptions.” Disagreeing with Kissinger 
and Kahn, he asserts that “against nuclear 
destruction there exists no military de- 
fense.” Modern war is too impersonal; the 
distinction between civilian and soldier no 
longer exists; limited war can only remain 
so if the real possibility of massive retali- 


BOOKS 


ation exists. With George Kennan and 
others, this policy Professor Bainton can- 
not morally condone. If our nation’s sur- 
vival is at stake, man can only fall back 
on the more ultimate command of God: 
“Survival is not the chief end of man.” 
Both the vitality and the difficulties of his 
position deserve fuller attention. 


HAYWARD ALKER 
Dept. of Political Science 
Yale University 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. By Albert Schweitzer, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1961, 413 pp.(Paperback Edition), 
$1.95, 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, founder of the famous mission 
hospital in French Equatorial Africa, in- 
terpreter of Bach, here reveals at age 33 
the motivating power of his life. We of the 
Twentieth Century have the rare privilege 
of seeing the fifty-five subsequent years of 
that life spread before us, illustrating in 
living form its Christian affirmation. 

This early work of the audacious young 
doctor of theology challenges the theologi- 
cal masters of the Continent of the 
previous 100 years as they quested for the 
historical Jesus. The subtitle, “A Critical 
Study of Its (The Quest’s) Progress from 
Reimarus to Wrede,” announces his in- 
tention and specifies two of his numerous 
targets. With characteristic vigor, forth- 
rightness, and erudition, he examines them 
all and finds them wanting. 

If he had stopped there this volume 
would have a respected place as a tren- 
chant critique of theological thought of an 
era, but would remain a reference book. 
It is surely because of Schweitzer’s own 
affirmations, especially in the closing chap- 
ter, that this book is re-published in in- 
expensive, available form for the lay 
reader. 

He pronounces himself congenial to a 
thoroughgoing eschatological view and on 
this point he battles his fellow theologians 
most forcibly. At the heart of his thought 
is his own definition of the apocalyptic 
vision which, in later years, he has tried 
to illustrate by calling his Africa mission 
“practical eschatology.” 

But don’t talk to Schweitzer about 
“bringing the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
His closing chapter, wonderfully and sadly 
contemporary after all these years, warns 
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men that they destroy the thought and 
person of Jesus if they mold Him to their 
own time, standards, and modes of 
thought. “He will not be a Jesus Christ to 
whom the religion of the present can as- 
cribe, according to its long-cherished cus- 
tom, its own thoughts and ideas, as it did 
with the Jesus of its own making. Nor 
will He be a figure which can be made by 
a popular historical treatment so sympa- 
thetic and universally intelligible to the 
multitudes. The historical Jesus will be to 
cur time a stranger and an enigma.” 


So then comes Schweitzer’s own view of | 


the truth: “. . . it is not Jesus as _ his- 
torically known, but Jesus as spiritually 
arisen within men who is significant for 
our time and can help ‘it. Not the his- 
torical Jesus, but the spirit which -goes 
forth from Him and in the spirits of men 
strives for new influence and rule, is that 
which overcomes the World.” 

He rests his case on the noetic power 
of experience in his famous last paragraph: 
“And to those who obey Him, whether 
they be wise or simple, He will reveal 
Himself in the toils, the conflicts, the suf- 
ferings which they shall pass through in 
His fellowship, and, as an_ ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own ex- 
perience Who He is.” 


ELIZABETH BLAKESLEY 
Pacific Southwest YWCA 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE: The Existential- 
ist Ethic. By Norman N. Greene, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann 
Arbor, 1916, 206 pp., $3.95. 


THIS IS NOT a simple and easy summary of 
existentialism for the idly curious. Dr. 
Greene gives a careful and sympathetic 
analysis of Sartre’s position and its implica- 
tions for ethics and politics by contrast 
with Thomistic Catholicism, liberalism, 
and Marxism. This process offers valuable 
insight into both Sartre and the views he 
criticizes. Although a defender of practical 
collaboration with Marxists in France (up 
to the Hungarian revolt), Sartre gives 
one of the ablest contemporary critiques 
of the Marxist system; its illogical meta- 
physical materialism, its too-narrow de- 
terminism, its unscientific pretensions to 
being a scientific system and its tendency 
to create unauthentic persons. 

For Sartre, the individual is a com- 
posite of “being-in-itself,” “being-for- 


itself,” and “being-for-others.” Thus the 
reality of each individual is neither wholly 


independent of, nor wholly dependent on 
society. Ethical responsibility is given a 
central place. Each individual is responsible 
for his choice of his “project” (his basic 
stance toward life) and for all the choices 
he makes in fulfilment of his goals. The 
rival systems all tend to produce life in 
“bad faith” because they rely upon some 
divine order, or natural law, or social 
process which so determines human life 
that moral responsibility is removed from 
the individual to the “system.” 

Some have thought to find in existential- 
ism a blessing for carefree life in the 
moment, an individualistic relativism which 
denies power to all ethical demands. Here 
it is clear that Sartre combines freedom 
with personal responsibility, social rela- 
tivism with social responsibility for re- 
form. 

If Sartre is more responsible and pro- 
found than his critics and pseudo-followers 
suggest, Dr. Greene’s careful analysis also 
reveals to the critic the depth of weakness 
in this philosophy. “Nothingness” is an 
unnecessarily misleading term. The loca- 
tion of “freedom” in pre-reflective choice 
of life’s “project” is not adequate for full 
moral responsibility. The arguments for 
atheism and against universal moral law 
have -all the defects of ideological prej- 
udice for which he rejects competing 
views. 

This is not escape literature in either 
style or implication, but provocative and 
enriching thought about personal and 
social life. 

HUGO W. THOMPSON 
Macalester College 
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ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY. Edited 
by Donald G. Brennan, with the 
sponsorship of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
George Braziller, New York, 1961, 
475 pp., $6.00. 


THE ARMS RACE is perhaps the most im- 
portant problem now confronting man- 
kind. This book will provide the reader 
with a good survey of some of the issues 
involved both in the race itself and in at- 
tempts to control or abolish it. The essays 
deal with such topics as the fundamentals 
of “arms control,” hazards of the arms 
race, the argument for unilateral disarma- 
ment, the problem of inspection, economic 
implications, and negotiation techniques. 

Besides the editor, contributors include 
R. R. Bowie, Roger Fisher, W. R. Frye, 
Herman Kahn, Edward Teller, Henry Kis- 
singer, Kenneth Boulding, T. C. Schelling, 
Erich Fromm, J. B. Wiesner, M. H. Hal- 
perin, Bernhard Bechhoefer, A. Doak 
Barnett, P. M. Doty, B. T. Feld, Ithiel De 
Sola Pool, L. C. Bohn, L. B. Sohn, S. R. 
Davis, H. H. Humphrey, R. S. Leghorn, 
and Arthur Larson. \ 

Unfortunately, from the viewpoint of 
this reviewer, the main accent is on the 
now fashionable “arms control” rather 
than on disarmament itself. Much is said 
of “stable deterrence,” for example, and 
it seems to be assumed by many of the 
contributors that “stable deterrence” would 
be easier to achieve than complete dis- 
armament—a very doubtful proposition, 
to say the least. How such a system could 
be maintained in the face of rapidly 
changing technology, moreover, is a ques- 
tion too often ignored. 

While there are helpful essays in this 
volume, therefore, it would be very un- 
fortunate if “arms control” should divert 
our attention from the objective of com- 
plete disarmament. As Philip Noel-Baker 
rightly remarks in his comments: “It is 
high time to concentrate on the simple 
facts. War is an absurd monstrosity; it 
must be abolished. . . . If ‘arms control’ is 
regarded as an alternative to disarmament, 
may the phrase not be a dangerous 
semantic aberration? What controls will 
really mitigate the dangers of the present 
situation, while military research creates 
the kind of arms race which Mr. Kahn 
describes?” 


MULFORD Q. SIBLEY 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Minnesota 
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FILMS: La Dolee Vita and 


TWO REMARKABLE SERMONS are being 
preached daily in New York City. One is 
extravagant, vivid, sprawling across its sub- 
ject with all the superficiality and sudden, 
stark shock of picture-magazine journal- 
ism; the other is slow, spare, taking its 
time to lay bare its mysteries with surgical 
precision. The first pleases its congregation 
because it is headlong, passionately en- 
gaged, colloquial; the second puzzles with 
a dry, private language as stylized as a 
dance. Each sermon is protestant but not 
Christian. Neither sermon is being 
preached in a church. Neither preacher is 
ordained, but after a glimpse of their 
vision no one would dare say they are not 
called. 

The sermons are the Italian films La 
Dolce Vita and L’Avventura. The preach- 
ers are the vastly disparate Federico Fel- 
lini and Michelangelo Antonioni. The 
strangest fact of all is that these two men 
do not shrink from stating that they have 
a point of view, a personal comment and 
a compelling need to make it known. They 
also share a common theme: the paralyz- 
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neth J. Foreman. 


Over 200,000 copies of LRC volumes have been sold 
since the first five were published two years ago. Bible 


ing emptiness at the heart of Western so- 
ciety, and its aimless, deathward drift. 


THE ADVENTURE 

Antonioni has said about his own film: 
“I want to show that the sentiments which 
convention and rhetoric have encouraged 
us to regard as having a kind of definite 
weight and absolute duration, can in fact 
be fragile, vulnerable, subject to change. 
Man deceives himself when he hasn’t cour- 
age enough to allow for new dimensions in 
emotional matters—his loves, regrets, states 
of mind—just as he allows for them in the 
field of science and technology... . L’Av- 
ventura naturally does not pretend to have 
the answer to the disturbing questions it 
raises. It’s enough for me to have posed 
them in cinematic terms.” (Sight and 
Sound, Winter, 1960-61) 

And pose them he does, with a decep- 
tive, uninvolved quality that finally strikes 
some viewers with the strangely delayed im- 
pact of looking at a clinical X-ray of one’s 
own fatal carcinoma. For some, the lan- 
guage is too muted, too special. To those 
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study groups, college classes, church school teachers, 
libraries, and individuals find that the LBC gives clear 
explanation of every passage of Scripture without the 
use of technical or confusing terms. 


who hear, he says that for many of us the 
old words stand for no reality, that men 
and women rarely communicate, “touch,” 
except in anger or sexual passion; love, 
trust, fidelity are as outmoded and brittle 
as ancient pottery, in fact are similar relics 
of a time scarcely remembered. We are 
unattached projectiles hurtling obliquely 
past one another in infinitely empty space. 

Antonioni uses space and distance as 
characters in his film: barren islands in the 
flat, dark sea; empty landscapes; deserted 
towns. And bodies in space; moving boats 
seen or only heard; a train departing or 
rocketing along its track or muttering and 
hissing in the distance; jets screaming over 
just before dawn. None of this is by 
chance. Unfortunately, even an alert view- 
er may miss a great deal, for such richly — 
packed subtlety can be self-defeating. 

The film ends at dawn after Sandro’s 
senseless betrayal, on a small terrace in 
Taorimina as Claudia turns and walks a 
hundred thousand light years across the 
tiny terrace to Sandro, slumped on the 
bench, his tragic gift for self-betrayal yet 
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Planned for maximum usefulness at lowest cost, the LBC is fulfilling a New York 
Times Book Review forecast, “It is a series that should prove exceedingly popular 
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with many readers.” Volumes already published: 
2—Genesis; 9—Psalms; 12—Jeremiah, Lamentations; 14—Hosea through Jonah; 


18—Luke; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 22—Galatians through Colossians; 25—1,2,3 
John, Jude, Revelation. Four more will be published each year to complete the 25- 
volume series. 1 to 3 copies, $2.00 each; 4 or more (any assortment), $1.75 each. 
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L’Avventura 


again revealed. She touches him tentatively 
in pity, but the distance between them re- 
mains absolute. Their world has no bridges 
for such a gulf. 


THE SWEET LIFE 
Unlike L’Avventura, La Dolce Vita will 


be a runaway commercial success. It is a 


major film of remarkable power, and it 
speaks in the universal public language of 
gossip and scandal. 

Its form is that of a “filmed newspaper” 
whose anti-hero, a mediocre gossip col- 
umnist, drifts weakly through a series of 
the kind of fantastic episodes that feed the 
tabloid presses of the world. There is no 
plot; we simply follow Marcello’s chrome- 
plated flashbulb-lit slide down, down past 
the inner point of no return to damnation. 

“The sweet life” is the ironic name for 
the whole spectrum of modern life that, 
vulgarized and exploited, offers no sure 
and fixed points of reference or commit- 
ment. It is a carnival without Lent. It is 
not just a bawdy slap at the excesses of 
International Bohemia that lives by a cyni- 
cal indecent exposure of itself to the high- 
est bidder. Institutional Christianity is re- 
vealed as a hysterical fraud in which the 
faithful, asking for healing, get a miracle 
staged for television and are trampled in 
the ensuing chaos; rationalist humanism 
is sterile and its safe heaven of culture- 
worship an obscene tromp l'oeil. 

The crucial episode of the film, in which 
the humanist Steiner murders his children 
and commits suicide, shows Marcello that 
what he thought was enviably secure is 
actually fear-filled and self-destructive. It 
is a decisive rejection of intellectualism and 
aestheticism that, appearing to be wisely 
ripe, is actually rotten . . . more rotten 
than the sensualist and hedonist because it 
is a withdrawal from and a denial of in- 
stinctual life. After this episode Marcello 
is clearly doomed. 

After a joyless orgy the film ends on a 
windswept beach in the gray light of dawn 
with Marcello no longer able to hear or 
respond to the invitation of the young girl 
‘(his lost innocence and hope) to join her. 
The sea-filled slough between them is too 
deep to be crossed. He turns and walks 
away toward the androgynous mannikins 
gathered around a hideous deep-sea mon- 
ster, symbol of what he and they had be- 
come. Fellini has shown us ourselves as 
swarming, coupling, credulous, fearful ani- 
mals whose self-indulgence and abuse of 
freedom are leading us precipitately, in- 
evitably, back beyond Eden, to the dark- 
ness of 20,000 fathoms. 

It is a film packed with energy and in- 


dignation, but it is not flawless. There is a 
tendency toward dwelling on the grotesque 
and shocking, beyond the point of reality 
to the edge of caricature. It is filled with a 
naiveté that is very American, middle-class 
American (de Sica called the film “pro- 
vincial”), that sees sin as predominantly 
sexual and always somehow ugly, dirty, 
and repulsive. 

La Dolce Vita is a very moral film, per- 
haps too moral to be good. But the warm 
good intentions compensate for its tend- 
ency toward gaucheness. | 

If I had to choose between the two di- 
rectors, I would more confidently put the 
analysis of the sickness of my soul in the 
hands of the monkish, inward Antonioni; 
as for Fellini, he could show me Rome by 
day and by night and share good talk over 
red wine till dawn and beyond, stopping 
together on the way home by some time- 
stained little church for a prayer, just in 
case. | 


SIDNEY LANIER 
Adapted from CHRISTIANITY AND CRISIS 
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And behold, a student stood up to put him to the test, saying, 
“Teacher, what shall | do to inherit eternal life?’ 


And Jesus said to him, “What is written in the law? How do 
you read?” 


And he answered, ‘‘You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your strength, © 
and with all your mind; and your neighbor as yourself.” 


And Jesus said to him, “You have answered right; do this, 
and you will live.’ But he, desiring to justify himself, said to 
Jesus, “And who is my neighbor?” And Jesus replied: 


A Freshman was going down the college road, and she fell 
among Sophomores who stripped her of her self-esteem, and 
beat her with the knowledge that she was not good Sorority 
material, and departed, leaving her broken and in despair. 


Now by chance a Professor was going down that same road; 
and when he saw her he passed by on the other side, and hur- 
ried off to class. Likewise an officer of the YWCA, when she 
came to the place and saw her, passed by on the other side, 
because she was late for a Cabinet meeting. 


But an Overseas student, as she journeyed, came to where 
she was; and went to her and bound up her wounds, pouring 
on acceptance, and understanding, and friendship, and said: 
“Whatever more you need, | will gladly give.” __ 


Which of these three do you think proved neighbor to the 
girl in need? He said, ““The one who showed compassion.” And 
Jesus said, ““Go thou and do likewise.” 


—RICHARD BATCHELDER 
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